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YOUR OLD LETTERS MAY 
BE VALUABLE 


n their continuous search for historical 
material, the Trustees of the Government - 
endowed Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
N.S.W., have often found old family 
letters, diaries and similar documents to 
be of priceless interest. 
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The Mitchell Library collection is unique 
in Australia, and the Trustees are anxious 
to hear from anyone having original 
material relating to the early days, and 
willing to dispose of it by gift or sale. 
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The Principal Librarian 
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NOZES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Teiephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to Oxford Unuveisity Press, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4 








Memorabilia. 
HE April-June number of Anglica devotes 
its two longer articles to ‘The Auto- 
biography of Mark Rutherford’ and ‘ Sher- 
wood Anderson’s Work.’ In the first, Mario 
Praz discusses Hale White’s masterpiece as 
the expression of a tendency in English 
literature which, beginning in Wordsworth, 
continued until its suffocation under the 
exotic, imperialist tastes of the end of the 
nineteenth century. This is the elevation of 
the ordinary, mediocre, un-heroic man to the 
rank of protagonist in literature, in the place 
of the heroic type of “ great” man. Words- 
worth had sought poetic incidents in “ the 
humblest spheres of daily life ” (Peter Bell); 
Dickens’ anti-heroic tendency appears best 
in the great Russian novelists influenced by 
him; Thackeray, “the apostle of mediocrity,” 
doubted whether anyone could be great; and 
George Eliot puts into the mouth of her 
Amos Barton (“the quintessence of medio- 
crity”) words which amount to a manifesto 
of the theory. These mediocrities are, how- 
ever, not without their heroism; but it is that 
of obedience to duty, the patient acceptance 
of life in the oppressive atmosphere of Vic- 
torian England. Such works as White’s are 
rooted in the Puritan tradition of England, 
and are hardly conceivable outside a Protes- 
tant country. 

There are several articles from the pen of 
Napoleone Orsini. In the first, he maintains 
that Shakespeare’s work is to be judged 
neither by the canons of his own age nor by 
those of the latest literary fashion. The 
Elizabethans, besides their classicist criterion 
of Art, were aware also of the doctrine of 

poetic rage” and it is this aesthetic con- 








pearean criticism. 

Sergio Baldi shows that the American ten- 
dency to use the Historic Present (e.g., in the 
works of Damon Runyon) has passed the 
stylistic stage and become a phenomenon of 
Grammar. It indicates the popular origin of 
the tense in English as opposed to its sup- 
posed literary or foreign derivation. 

Giuliano Pellegrini gives details of a well- 
preserved “In-Quarto” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ dated 1650, to 
be seen in the National Museum in Florence. 

In a note on the Claque in the English 
theatre, E. Barbetti illustrates its organised 
appearance in the Elizabethan period by 
quotations from J. Day’s * The Isle of Gulls,” 
W. Prynne’s ‘ Histrio-Mastix,’ and B. Jon- 
son’s ‘The Poetaster,’ and goes on to inter- 
pret it in the rather larger sense of inter- 
ference with the play by the audience for 
any motive whatever (e.g., when Kemble was 
forced to reduce prices in 1809, and Kean 
had to defend his private life in 1825). Hiss- 
ing, however, is rare in British theatres; but 
“this extraordinary mildness ” is due to the 
invariable presence of a semi-voluntary 
claque composed of enthusiasts, whose en- 
thusiasm has frequently been stimulated by 
a complimentary ticket. 


"THE value of Great Aunt’s letters achieved 
; a new significance for a Yorkshire 
family recently when an English Serviceman 
visiting Australia found that they were 
amongst the most prized possessions of the 
Mitchell Library, Sydney. In this great 
treasure house of Australian history they 
rank in importance with correspondence of 
the stormy Admiral Bligh and the farseeing 
Governor Macquarie, since they were written 
by Mrs. Richard Johnson, wife of the chap- 
lain, who accompanied her husband in the 
notorious First Fleet to Botany Bay. 

Much of the early history of Australia is 
dependent on such letters, and the Library 
Trustees are appealing to everyone with such 
souvenirs, together with those with great 
collections of family papers, to give or sell 
them so that the fullest light can be shed on 
the social background, as well as on the 
economic structure. of Australia a century 


| Or more ago. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH’S USE OF 
JOHN ELWES IN ‘THE MISER’S 


DAUGHTER’. 
"THE death of the miser, John Elwes, on 
26 Nov. 1789, exiled his body 
from life, but it started his deeds and 


character on a vigorous career in’ obituary, 
biography, journalistic sketches, antiquarian 
controversy, legend, poetry, fiction and 
drama.1 Elwes was variously interpreted as 
a pathetic moral warning, a “ worthless 
character,”* an amiable and “ spotless ” 


“es 


hoarder,3 an amusing eccentric, and “a 
strong picture of the human race...a 
compound of the great and the mean.’’* Con- 
ventional analysis later resolved itself into 
Henry Wilson’s phrase, “a name which has 
become proverbial in the annals of avarice.’ 

The fount and origin of interest in the 


1 The Gentleman’s Magazine, LIX, (1789), Part II, 
pp. 1,149-1,150; LX (1790), Part I, p. 343, and 
Part Il, p. 716; LXI (1791), Part II, p. 1,098. 
‘The English Note-Books’ of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne: 20 May 1854. ‘N.and Q.,’ 4S., XII (1873), 
494; 5S., XII (1879), 139, 237. Plays were based 
on Ainsworth by Edward Stirling (1842), T. P. 
Taylor (1842), and Andrew Halliday (1872), the 
first two using the novelist’s title, ‘The Miser’s 
Daughter,’ and the last adopting the girl’s name, 
* Hilda.’ Charles Dickens, ‘Our Mutual Friend ’ 
(1864-5), Book III, chapter 6. Bernard Darwin, 
‘An Eighteenth Century Miser,” Blackwood’s 
Magazine, CCXI (1922), 592-598. Other works in 
which Elwes appears will be mentioned in subse- 
quent notes. 

2 The Gentleman’s Magazine, LX1 (1791), Part 
II, p. 693. 

3 Ibid., pp. 905-6. 

4 **Each must the mixture of an ELWEs share.” 
— “An Epitaph on that most extraordinary 
Character, John Elwes, Esq.,” The Chelmsford 
Chronicle, reprinted in enlarged editions of Top- 
ham’s Life and in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LXIII (1793), Part I, pp. 166-7. 

5 Wilson, ‘ Wonderfu! Characters’ (London, 
1821), I, 57. Elwes also receives biographical 
attention in R. S. Kirby, ‘The Wonderful and 
Scientific Museum’ (London, 1803-1820), IIT, 
258-276; Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful Characters,’ new 
ed. revised (London, 1839), pp. 97-106; ‘ The Book 
of Wonderful Characters,’ chiefly from the text of 
Henry Wilson and James Caulfield (London [1869]), 
pp. 305-331; F. S. iMerryweather, ‘Lives and 
Anecdotes of Misers’ (London, 1850), pp. 130 ff.; 
and Cyrus Redding. ‘Memoirs of Remarkable 
Misers ’ (London, 1863), I, 41-79. 





eighteenth-century pinchfist was Edward 
Topham’s ‘The Life of the late John 
Elwes, Esquire.’ This first appeared in 
twelve numbers of a London newspaper 
edited by Topham, The World, whose cir- 
culation it is said to have increased 1,000 
copies a day. From 1790 to 1805, the “Life” 
went through twelve editions, being slightly 
“ corrected and enlarged ” in the process and 
undergoing changes in the title-page, such as 
the addition in 1802 of “Supposed to be 
the greatest instance of penury that ever 
existed.” In 1825, The Pamphleteer, XXV, 
341-392, made available a reprint of the 
second edition of the popular biography. 
The “ Life ” was also brought out in New 
York, 1790; Poughkeepsie, 1815 (second 
edition followed); Glasgow (no date); and 
Danzig, 1791 — John Elwes der grésste 
Geizhals unsers Jahrhunderts. Eine wahre 
Geschichte. 

Topham achieves an interesting synthesis 
of morality, realistic detail, and temperate 
portrayal of the genteel and the harsh in 
Elwes’ strangely mixed character. That the 
golden mean in characterisation did not 
appeal to all of Topham’s readers is sug- 
gested by the most significant reappearance 
of John Elwes in literature—certain episodes 
of William Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘The 
Miser’s Daughter ° (1842).6 Ainsworth’s ac- 
quaintance with Topham is made clear by a 
title-page quotation from the Preface of the 
“Life”: “The delineation of such charac- 
ters as these [Topham’s words: of characters 
such as these] I consider as very moral in- 
struction to mankind, and a lesson more 
demonstrative of the perfect vanity of un- 
used wealth, than has lately [hitherto] been 
presented to the public.” 

In noting resemblances between Ains- 
worth’s John Scarve and Topham’s John 
Elwes, a reader need not linger over 
economy in candles, fuel, food, and clothes, 
unless it reaches a unique extreme, or over 
the gloomy discomfort of a house in dis- 
repair and the miseries of an overworked, 


6 The three-volume novel was first serialised in 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, February 1842 on. The title 
had already been used by a playwright and novelist: 
J. G. Millingen, M.D., ‘ The iMiser’s Daughter, 
Drury Lane, 24 Feb. 1835, and Mrs. Mary 
Bennett ‘The Gipsey Bride: or The Miser’ 
Daughter’ (London and Plymouth, 1840, vignette 
title-page: London, 1841, title-page). There is no 
plot resemblance. 
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underfed servant. 


trade of real and fictional skinflints. Scarve 


These are the stock in | 
| betwixt them, 


and Elwes are somewhat more individual in | 


their love of gambling and dalliance. A 
special tie between Scarve and his prototype’s 
uncle can hardly be duplicated elsewhere. 
Sir. Harvey (more correctly spelled Hervey) 
Elwes used to meet two other penurious 
baronets, Sir John Barnardiston and Sir 
Cordwell Firebras, in the village of Stoke. 
Ainsworth, attracted by a name which had 
spelled romance since the fourteenth-century 
‘Sir Firumbras * was written, transferred it 
to a Jacobite agent of 1744 who dealt with 
Scarve and with the hero, Randulph Crew, 
until his activity was cut short by a Hano- 
verian bullet. In his ‘A Few Words About 
George Cruikshank,’ the novelist declares, 
“Cordwell Firebras is no fictitious person- 
age.”? The Jacobite incidents may have 
been inspired by the life of some conspirator, 
but what little is known of Sir Cordell Fire- 
brace (1711 /2-1759) would indicate that only 
his name, in Topham’s spelling, was used by 
Ainsworth.8 

Parallels in phrase and action may best be 
organised according to the sequence of epi- 
sodes in ‘The Miser’s Daughter.’ In the 
first number of the “ Life,” we are told how 
John Elwes, then John Meggot and not yet 
a thorough miser, pleased his rich uncle by 
a show of abstemiousness after eating 
secretly elsewhere and by a change into 
shabby clothes: 

To Sir Harvey Elwes he was to be the heir, and 
of course it was requisite to please him. On this 
account it was necessary, even in old Mr. Elwes, 
to masquerade a little; and as he was at that time 
in the world and its affairs, he dressed like other 
people. This would not have done for Sir Harvey. 
So the nephew used to stop at a little inn at 
Chelmsford, which he did not much like, and begin 
to dress in character—a pair of small iron buckles, 
worsted stockings darned, a worn-out old coat, and 
a tattered waistcoat, were put on, and onwards he 
rode to visit his uncle, who used to contemplate 
him with a miserable kind of satisfaction, and 
seemed pleased to find his heir attempting to come 
up with him in the race of avarice. There they 
would sit—saving pair!—with a single stick upon 





7 Blanchard Jerrold, ‘ The Life of George Cruik- 
shank * (London, 1882), I, 262, and S. M. Ellis, 
‘William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends ’ 
(London, 1911), IT, 51. 

8 See Thomas Wotton, ‘ The English Baronetage ” 
(London, 1741), IV, 77; John and J. B. Burke 
“Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of England,’ 2nd 
ed. (London, 1844), p. 197; and ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ ed. G. E. C., IV (Exeter, 1904), 175-6. 





the fire, and with one glass of wine occasionally 
talking of the extravagance of the 
times; and when evening shut in they would 
retire to rest—as “‘going to bed saved candle-light.?’9 

So, too, are we introduced to John Scarve’s 
hypocritical nephew, Philip Frewin, “ one 
who hates extravagance in all ways.” The 
somewhat special dinner was to be “a few 
ribs of beef baked upon _half-a-dozen 
potatoes, followed by a small batter pud- 
ding ” (Sir Harvey’s fare was “a partridge, 
a small pudding, and a potatoe”). The tall, 
thin, very sharp-featured Philip (see the 
frontispiece of the “ Life”) was “ dressed in 
an old worn-out grey cloth coat, with plated 
metal buttons, that might have belonged to 
his grandfather; a tattered plush waistcoat; 
darned worsted hose; a scratch wig, looking 
as if it had been picked up in the kennel; 
and old shoes, with high quarters fastened 
by small iron buckles... His uncle. . 
seemed to contemplate his miserable appear- 
ance with the utmost satisfaction ” (Book I, 
chapter 6). Ainsworth’s picturesque addi- 
tions are also sanctioned by Topham, for 
Sir Harvey, succeeding to his grandfather, 
Sir Jervaise (also spelled Gervase) Elwes, 
wore “cast-off cloths” left in “an old 
chest” by his predecessor; and John Elwes 
later resorted to the same store. As for the 
wig, John Elwes “ wore a wig for above a 
fortnight, which I saw him pick up out of a 
rut in a lane .. . to all appearance, it was 
the cast-off wing of some beggar!” Philip 
even went Elwes one better, for, when a 
bottle “containing barely a glass” of wine 
was brought to the table, he declined in 
favour of water. After leaving his dupe, 
Philip Frewin hurried to a private room in 
a Rhenish Wine-yard tavern to strip off his 
“horrid masquerade habiliments.” 

Bursting into a loud laugh, he dashed his old 
wig to the ground and trampled upon it; threw 
off his tattered coat and waistcoat, and proceeded 
to rid himself of the rest of his attire. He next 
equipped himself in a smart suit of green velvet 
Icf. John Elwes’ “ full-dressed green velvet coat ”’], 
put on a campaign wig, and added lace ruffles 
to his shirt. 

One can understand Sir Harvey’s being 
tricked by his nephew, but it is difficult to 
accept Philip Frewin’s continued success 


with the suspicious miser after Jacob Post, 


Hilda Scarve, and Abel Beechcroft have ex- 
posed his duplicity. 


9 Op. cit., new ed. (London [1790), p. 4. 
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In his * Life of Elwes ’ Topham ironically 
plays on the word give by means of italics 
and repetition. Elwes was questioned by 
Dr. Noel, whose niece the miser’s natural 
son George wished to marry: “*‘I shall be- 
have liberally to my niece—What do you 
mean to give your son?’ ‘ Give!’ said old 
Elwes, ‘ sure | did not say any thing about 
giving; but if you wish it so much, I will 
give my consent. The word give, having 
stuck in the throat of the Elwes family for 
two generations—the transaction ended alto- 
gether.”!° In his interview with John Scarve, 
Philip Frewin tried to learn what the old 
screw would give his daughter Hilda on her 
Marriage to him. Scarve’s reply was explo- 
sive: “To leave her, Philip—to leave her— 
not to give her! I shall give her nothing 
during my lifetime.” 

When the Thackstead gang was taken 
some years after robbing Sir Harvey Elwes 
of 2,700 guineas, lawyer Harrington “pressed 
him to go to Chelmsford to identify their 
persons; but nothing would persuade him. 
“No, no,’ said he; ‘I have lost my money, 
and now you want me to lose my time 
also.””1. So, too, when John Scarve was 
robbed of £14,000 (John Elwes, when his 
memory began to fail, worried because he 
forgot that he had £14,700 in the bank), 
attorney Diggs wanted to call in officers. 
“* No,’ replied the miser, mournfully, ‘ it is 
gone, and employing thief-takers and con- 
stables won’t bring it back again, but, on 
the contrary, will involve further loss of 
money, as well as of time and patience.’ ” 
di, 13.) 

John Scarve’s last days follow the retribu- 
tive pattern of John Elwes’ decline. We 
learn of Elwes that “ he would walk home in 
the rain, in London, sooner than pay a 
shilling for a coach: he would sit in wet 
clothes sooner than have a fire to dry them.” 
And in Ainsworth, we read: “ While walk- 
ing out, he got caught in the rain; and on 
his return home, though drenched to the 
skin, refused to change his clothes ” (IIT. 4). 
Thus expeditiously did Scarve contract a 
fever (“a fever... nearly cost him 
[Elwes] his life’). Both niggards, of course, 

10 Topham’s Life, p. 86. This anecdote is tragi- 
cally duplicated and amplified in William Carleton’s 
‘ Fardorougha the (Miser ’ (1839), which may have 


been known to Ainsworth. 
11 Topham’s Life, pp. 9-10. 


| 
| 





abhorred doctors and physic. Hilda Scarve 
persuaded her sick father to eat “a small 
basin of weak water-gruel’’!? (Sir Harvey 
Elwes took “ a bason of water-gruel”’ before 
going to bed). Enfeebled John Scarve sprang 
out of bed to extinguish a fire kindled by 
his servant, Jacob Post (John Elwes “ would 
carefully put out his own fire, and walk to 
the house of a neighbour; and thus make 
one fire serve two’). 

Elwes put guineas in a bureau or wrapped 
them in small packages and hid them in 
corners, which he would revisit to see that 
everything was safe. But, because of “the 


| lapses of his memory,” he would become 


“ seriously afflicted ” and “ would frequently 
rise in the middle of the night, and be heard 
walking about different parts of the house, 
looking after what he had thus hidden and 
forgotten.” He suspected everybody. Ina 
midnight “ fever of anxiety,” he would cry 
out, “I will keep my money, I will!’ When 
a relative came into his room to investigate, 
he would go back to bed. About two o'clock 
one morning he slipped barefoot into his 
guest lawyer Partis’ bedroom to hunt for a 
hoard of £5 18s., of which he thought him- 
self robbed. The money was later found 
“in a corner behind the window shutter.” 
To prevent the old man from going to bed 
in his clothes, his son George set a servant 
to watch him. Elwes tried to get rid of this 
menial surveillance by the promise of a pro- 
vision in his will. Most of these details are 
telescoped by the novelist into two para- 
graphs: 

But the idea of the discovery of his hoard haunted 
him, and, combined with the fever, prevented the 
possibility of slumber. He tried to recollect the 
different places where he had hidden money, and, 
unable to call them all to mind, grew almost dis- 
tracted. Hilda begged to be allowed to sit up 
with him, but he would not allow her; neither 
would he permit Jacob to do so. Waiting till he 
thought all were asleep, he then rose, and wrapping 
himself in his dressing-gown, proceeded to examine 
several nooks and crannies in the room, in which 
he had placed small sums of money. 

All his hoards were safe, except one. He had 
put ten guineas in a_ glove about two months 
before, and fancied he had hidden it behind a 
shutter. But it was not there, and convinced that 
Jacob had discovered it. and purloined it, he was 
about to descend and tax him with the robbery, 
when he all at once recollected having placed the 
glove under a broken plank near the hearthstone. 


12 In Stirling’s ‘ The Miser’s Daughter,’ Adelphi 
Theatre. 24 Oct. 1842. Jacob Post brings Scarve 


! “4 basin of hot gruel” (II, v.). 
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He immediately took up the board, and there, sure 
enough, was the lost treasure. (III, 4.)13 

Still unable to rest that night, he crept 
barefoot to the cellar, where he dug up a 
box of money bags, unconscious of being 
watched by his daughter and then by his 
servant. The next day, he tried to insure his 
servant’s loyalty: “If you continue faithful 
to me to the last, I'll leave you a handsome 
legacy, Jacob . . . but not a farthing, if you 
disobey me.” Like Elwes, with constantly 
weakening faculties, he began to think him- 
self a ruined man. After Scarve’s death in 
the cellar hole which he had dug for con- 
cealment of treasure,!4 Jacob Post replied to 
Abel Beechcroft’s comment, “no eye to 
weep for him”: “ You're wrong in sayin’ 
no one grieves for him, sir, because I do” 
(lil, 12). Topham reminds us that, “ when 
Sir Harvey died, the only tear that was 
dropped upon his grave, fell from the eye 
of his servant, who had long and faithfully 
attended him.” Despite Jacob Post’s simi- 
larity to half-starved, but loyal, domestics 
of the two Elweses, he belonged to a fairly 
venerable line of comic manservants that 
stretches back to Shylock’s Launcelot Gobbo. 

Both Topham and Ainsworth, although 
primarily interested in the dramatic and 
ironic spectacle of a miser’s corrosive master 
passion, are frequently moralistic. The 
novelist, in ‘A Few Words about George 
Cruikshank,’ explains his object to have 
been “ to expose the folly and wickedness of 
accumulating wealth for no other purpose 
than to hoard it up . . . and I have shown 
the truth—a truth borne out by the history 
of every such wretched votary of wealth.” 
In using Elwes’ history to illustrate this truth, 
Ainsworth has improved on the biographer 
in his narrative (he avoids Topham’s repeti- 
tion and his occasional chronological con- 
fusion), but he has achieved less convincing 
characterisation, has turned a realistic into a 
melodramatic death, and has thereby sen- 
sationalised the moral. Ainsworth gained 





13 Another of Scarve’s hiding places is the 
chimney, in which he imitates Mr. Boffin’s favourite 
miser, Daniel Dancer. 

14 At this point, the death scene has a rough 
resemblance to that of the French avare, Foscue. 
A much closer resemblance to Foscue, however, 
may be found in ‘ The Miser; or, The Confessions 
an Avaricious Man,’ by Henry D. Inglis (1795- 


15 Jerrold’s ‘ Life of Cruikshank,’ I, 259-260. 
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greater freedom and assurance in the treat- 
ment of John Scarve in the course of writing. 
Indebtedness thus changes from fairly close 
duplication of word and incident to para- 
phrase and broad adaptation. The resem- 
blances, even excluding several which may 
be accidental, indicate a very exact acquain- 
tance with what Horace Walpole described 
as “one of the most amusing anecdotal 
books in the English language,”!6 Edward 
Topham’s ‘ The Life of the late John Elwes, 
Esquire.” 
COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 


SOME COATS OF ARMS IN THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


T cxc. 269 it was shown that a shield 
with a double-armed cross which occurs 
twice in the vault of the Divinity School at 
Oxford, accompanied by the arms of Wayn- 
flete and once by his lily-badge also, repre- 
sents the Hospital of St. John and, possibly, 
the college to which its site and endowments 
were transferred in 1458. This shield is one 
of several not identified, nor even correctly 


-blazoned, in St. John Hope’s paper in the 


Archaeological Journal, Sept. 1914, in Miss 
H. E. Legge’s monograph published by 
Blackwell, 1923, and, in the Report of the 
Historical Monuments Commission, ‘City 
of Oxford,’ 1939. Some notes supplement- 
ing these accounts may therefore be accept- 
able to readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

The men who cut the shields were masons, 
not heralds, and it was inevitable that among 
such a large collection of coats there should 
be an occasional failure to copy exactly the 
drawing supplied to the carver. For the 
most part this does not prevent us from 
recognising what was intended. Thus when 
on the central boss in the fourth bay of the 
vault we see the arms of Canterbury impal- 
ing the sheaves of Kemp with a cardinal’s 
hat above the shield we at once identify the 
person intended as John Kemp, Cardinal- 
Archbishop, d. 1454, though the engrailed 
border which should enclose only his sheaves 
in the sinister half is here extended to in- 
clude the arms of his see also. And when 


~ 16 Darwin in Blackwood’s, CCXI (1922), 593. and 
W. P. Courtney in the ‘ D.N.B.’ article on Topham. 
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that border, in some of the shields, is omitted | 


altogether we still understand that either the 
Archbishop or his nephew Thomas Kemp, 
Bishop of London, who bore the same arms, 
is intended. 

But when, in the middle of the third bay, 
we see a shield bearing fretty impaling three 
leopards it is not so quickly realised that 
here, too, a border has been omitted and 
that the arms in the sinister are intended for 
those of Edmund of Woodstock and his 
heirs, the Holand earls of Kent. The fretty 
coat in the dexter is for Audley, and the 
shield represents James Tuchet, Lord Aud- 
ley, who married Eleanor Holand, illegiti- 
mate daughter of Edmund, Earl of Kent; 
her parentage was discussed in ‘N. and Q.’ 
4 S.iii, 608.1 They were the parents of 
Edmund Audley, the Bishop of Rochester 
contemporary with the carvings in the vault, 
a benefactor of the University church, and 
also of Margaret, wife of Richd. Gray, Lord 
Powys; the lion on a shield in the same bay 
probably refers to him; another son, Sir 
Humphrey Audley, married a sister of Peter 
Courtenay, the contemporary Bishop of 
Exeter whose arms are in the next bay. 

Close to this Audley shield is another that 
has been misread through the absence or in- 
visibility of minute details. In its first and 
third quarters it bears two lions passant 
which St. John Hope supposed to be the 
arms of Somery used by their heirs, the 
Dudleys. But the coats in the second and 
fourth quarters, three roses in a crusilly field, 
Darcy, quartering three gemell bars and a 
chief, Meinili, show that the lions are really 
the paly beasts of Strangeways and that the 
shield represents George Strangeways, the 
contemporary Rector of Lincoln College, 
Junior Proctor in 1469, son of James 
Strangeways, sometime Speaker of the Par- 
liament, by Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir 
of Philip, Lord Darcy and Meinill; James 
was son of James by Jone Orell, a name 
which appears on two bosses in the vault. 
Strangeways was related to Ralph, Lord 
Greystock, whose shield adjoins his own, 
and his brother, Thomas Strangeways, had 
married Catherine Neville, afterwards wife 
to Sir John Wydville, brother of Lionel, 
Chancellor of the University, and brother- 








1 ‘Comp. Peer.,’ I. 341; Sandford, ‘ Gen. Hist.,’ 
p. 360; Visitation Norfolk, Harl. Soc., XXXII, 10. 
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in-law of the King, whose aunt she was.2 
| In this same third bay and also in the 
first and fifth, each time accompanied by 
shields of Kemp and of London and Can- 
terbury, is a coat of three wheels, hitherto 
unidentified. It may be suggested that it 
represents Sir John Scott of Scotshall, 
Comptroller of the Household of Edward 
IV, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and 
Knight Marshal of Calais. An account of 
him in Misc. Gen. Her., N.S. iii, 314, says 
that he married Emeline, daughter of Sir 
William Kemp of Olantigh, Kent, a kins- 
man of Archbishop Kemp, but the pedigree 
in the Visitation of Kent makes her the wife 
of his descendant, Renold Scott. But, like 
the Kemps, he was a Kentish man and re- 
lated to them by marriage into the family 
of Lewknor to which the Archbishop's 
mother belonged. His arms, as here, are 
carved in the vault of the cloisters at Can- 
terbury. One of his family must have been 
connected with the diocese of London, for 
Dingley sketched a shield in old St. Paul’s, 
again accompanied by that of Kemp, bear- 
ing three wheels impaled by the crossed 
swords of London.5 There was, however, 
no bishop with that name or arms. 

The difficulty of this identification is that 
Lee in 1574 noted a shield in a window of 
the Divinity School in which the wheels 
were gold on red while the recorded coat of 
Scott bore them sable on silver, Lee’s 
shield was that of Roet, borne by Thomas 
Chaucer, son of Geoffrey; but though the 
shield of Thomas Chaucer’s grandson, John 
de la Pole, occurs in the vault it bears Burg- 
hersh for Chaucer, and it is not likely that 
a long-discarded coat would have been 
revived. 

In the second bay, and again in the fourth, 
is another unidentified coat, three birds with 
a mitre on the fesse point. This was noted 
by Dingley in Old St. Paul’s, impaling Can- 
terbury, and ascribed to Henry Dean, bishop 
successively of Bangor and Salisbury and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1501. But 
Dean was not yet a bishop at the date of the 
vault, and as Prior of Llanthony would 
hardly have set a mitre on his shield. More- 
over, on the gate-house which he added at 





2 Visit. Yorks, Harl. Soc., XVI, 299; ‘ Comp. 
— IV, 66, VIII, 634; Baker’s Northants, II, 
3 Camden Soc., XCVII, p. 445. 
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Llanthony his shield bears a cheveron as | 


well as the three ravens allusive to his sup- 
posed Danish descent.4 

The arms of the University, adopted at 
the date of the Divinity School’s foundation, 
occur repeatedly on its plinth, c. 1430, and 
six times in its vault, c. 1480. The book in 
the shield is of the ordinary medieval type 
with straps to keep it shut; but their number, 
four, as on the west doorway of the Univer- 
sity church, c. 1490, is more than usual and 
must therefore have some significance, per- 
haps referring to the Four Faculties, though 
five and seven occur on other early examples. 
Their transmogrification into seals was an 
innovation of the Elizabethan heralds. It is 
a pity that a version invented in the decad- 
ence should have supplanted the older, sim- 
pler coat.® 

The last shield to be noted has baffled all 
inquiry. It is carved on a boss in the fifth 
bay and bears three boars’ heads in bend 
between two bendlets. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY 
Its ORIGINAL AND ITS LATER ARMS. 


(See clxxxiii. 182). 


R the purpose of the present article may 
I, at the outset, remind readers of a few 
dates in the Lumley line? 

Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight—of Gener- 
ation VI of the Lumley family—who, 
assuming him to have been (say) only three 
years older than Sibil née de Morewik 
(1248-1298) his wife, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of her father, the Feudal Baron 
Hugh de Morewik(ob. 1260-1: 1.P.M.’s 1270) 
was born in 1245, was living in 1277/8, and 
died some while before 7 June 1289. They 
had issue three children, two sons and a 
daughter, such daughter being Margaret, 
the younger of such two sons being 
Roger (sometimes styled Sir Roger) de 
Lumley (born circa 1275) who was the 
Founder of the Northants Branch of the 
Family in March 1305/6, and who appears 
to have been still living in 1340 and who 





4 Arch. Jour., XVII, p. 28; Monasticon, VI, 127. 
5 Oxford, vol. V, No. 1, p. 31. 





died before 7 July 1350, and the elder son 
being: 

Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight—of 
Generation VII—born in 1272 and stated in 
“Records of the Lumleys of Lumley 
Castle, by Miss Edith Milner, edited by 
Miss Edith Benham, 1904, to have died in 
1338 (though I have grounds for thinking 
this date to have been an error for 1328), 
who in 1298 married Lucy née de Thweng 
(born in 1279 and ob. in or before 1362-3, 
for whom see “ Kilton Castle” by William 
M. T’Anson, published in ‘The Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal,’ vol. xxii, and thence 
reprinted as an _ independent booklet), 
eldest daughter of Sir Marmaduke de 
Thweng, of Kilton Castle, Co. York, and 
Baron of Kilton, and co-heiress of her 
brothers William, Robert and Thomas de 
Thweng, successively Barons de Thweng. 
They had issue three sons, the second of 
whom was William de Lumley (the ancestor, 
in my opinion, of the Lumleys of Ravens- 
holme, Co. Durham; see ante clxxvi), the 
third being Thomas de Lumley, and the 
eldest being: 

Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight—of 
Generation VIIJ—who was born in or very 
shortly before September in the year 1314 
(see the “Calendar of I.P.M.’s and Other 
Analogous Documents preserved in the 
P.R.O., Vol. VIII, Edward III,” published 
in 1909, pp. 482 sq.), and who circa 1351 at 
the earliest married Margaret née Holland 
(or Holand, as it is spelt in the Lumley 
Pedigree in ““ The Red Velvet Book ” of the 
Lumleys hereinafter more particularly to be 
referred to) and who died in 1370-71. They 
had issue five children, four sons and a 
daughter, of whom the eldest son was 
Robert de Lumley, who died under age and 
without issue on 12 Dec. 1374, the third 
was Thomas de Lumley, the fourth was 
William de Lumley, and the daughter was 
Isabel (I.P.M. 1399-1400: Northumberland 
County History, vol. vi, p. 192), who married 
(1) Sir William deMeuneville, Lord of Hor- 
den, and (2), before 1397, Sir William Ful- 
thorp, Knight; the second son and heir 
being: 

Sir Ralph de Lumley, Knight—of Genera- 
tion [IX—called in ‘ Records of the Lumleys 
of Lumley Castle,’ already above mentioned, 
Appendix, p. 321, “ The great Sir Ralph,” 
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who was born circa (say) 1354, was sum- 
moned to Parliament 8 Richard II to 1 Henry 
IV (i.e., 1385-1399), and was slain at Ciren- 
cester in 1399 and attainted. 

I need not—for present purposes—pursue 
the line any further. 


The Ancient Arms of Lumley. 

The ancient and original arms of Lumley 
were (per Joseph Edmondson, ‘ Baronagium 
Genealogicum,’ vol. ii, p. 166, and Arthur 
Collins, ‘ Peerage of England,’ vol. iii, pp. 
125 sq.), Gules six martlets argent, or (as per 
Mr. C. Sp. Perceval, LIL.D., F.S.A., “ Monu- 
mental Memoranda from Cheam Church: 1. 
The Lumley Monuments’, in Surrey 
Archeological Collections, vol. iii, 1868, p. 
332) Gules six popinjays argent;—the six 
birds, whatever their variety, being disposed 
3, 2 and 1. 

It has generally been stated that the first 
member of the Lumley family to assume, in 
place of such ancient and original arms of 
Lumley, the arms of de Thweng was the said 
Sir Marmaduke de Lumley; thus assuming 
his mother’s arms. See Edmondson, op. cit., 
Collins, op. cit., and Sir Bernard Burke, 
“Peerage and Baronetage’, 40th Edition, 
1878, p. 1058. Let us see, therefore, what 
were the arms of de Thweng. 


The Arms of de Thweng. 


The arms of this family, as given by 
Collins, op. cit., and Burke, op. cit., were: 
Argent a fess gules, between three parrots 
proper (or vert) collared of the second, 

Mr. Perceval, op. cit. (1868), at pp. 334 
Sq. wrote concerning this, as also concerning 
the Lumley family, as follows: 

“ The coat of Thweng, of Kilton Castle, in 
Cleveland, appears first in the Roll of Arms 
temp. Henry III” (who reigned 1216-1272), 
“published by Nicolas, as Argent a fess 
gules, between three popinjays vert, with 
the name of Marmaduke de Tweng”’ (sic) 
“and is repeated with the name of a 
descendant of the same Christian name in 
the subsequent Rolls down to that temp. 
Edward II” (who reigned 1307-1327), “also 
printed by Nicolas. In the Roll temp. 
Richard II” (who reigned 1377-1399), 
“published by Williment, the same coat is 
assigned to: 

“Sir Rauf de Lumley, grandson, that is, 
of Lucia de Thweng, the heiress of that 








family,” and wife of Sir Robert de Lumley, 

“The seals ’°—he continued, on p, 335+ 
“of Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Sir Ralph 
his son, and of John Lord Lumley his 
grandson” (i.e. Sir Ralph’s son and Sjr 
Marmaduke’s grandson), “all bearing the 
fess and popinjays, are figured in the plates 
to Surtees’ ‘Durham’: the first will be 
found in plate 10, the two latter in plate 9, 
That of John Lord Lumley is also engraved 
in Bysshe’s ‘ Notes to Upton,’ p. 58. The 
evidence as to the assumption of this coat 
is therefore very clear.” 

If Mr. Perceval meant thereby that Sir 
Marmaduke de Lumley was the first of the 
Lumley family to assume the arms of de 
Thweng in their simple form as above given, 
I do not suggest that he was wrong. But, 
if he meant that Sir Marmaduke was the 
first of the family to relinquish the ancient 
and original arms of Lumley, I most cer- 
tainly suggest that he was in error. 

In my article at the above reference | 
gave my reasons for holding that the first 
of the family to relinquish the ancient and 
original arms of Lumley was Sir Marma- 
duke’s father, Sir Robert de Lumley, who 
adopted, albeit with a variance, the arms of 
the family to which the said Lucy née de 
Thweng, his wife, belonged. 


Sir Robert de Lumley’s Armorial Seal 
of 1305/6. 

For, as I there showed, the armorial seal 
used by Sir Robert de Lumley in connection 
with the Charter of 24 March 1305/6, 
whereby he gave all his lands in Northamp- 
tonshire to his said brother, Roger de 
Lumley (College of Arms, Visitation of 
Rutland and Northampton, 1619; M.S. C. 14, 
121 a, 122) showed:—On a fess, between 
three birds (query variety), as many 
mullets. 

No tinctures there, of course; but it is 
obvious that they were the same as those in 
the arms borne by his said brother Roger 
de Lumley and the latter’s descendants, the 
Lumleys of Harleston and Clipston, Co. 
Northampton—such Roger de Lumley 
clearly following his brother’s lead in such 
a matter—namely: Gules, on a fess argent, 
between three birds (query variety) argent, 
as many mullets sable. These were the 
arms shown against such Roger de Lumley 
in Harleian MSS. 1094, fo. 10; 1184, fo. 10; 
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1187, fo. 50 b.; and 1553, fo. 147; and (with- 
out indication of tinctures), 1187, fo. 50 b, 
and 1188, page 62. 

Curiously enough, in showing the tinc- 
tures for 1187, fo. 50 b, the book containing 
such MS. contains at its commencement 
under the letter L a description of the arms 
differing from that shown on its own folio 
50 b, namely:—‘Of Clipsone”  (i.e., 
Clipston). “Lumley. G.a.—betw: 3 popin- 
gails. A.”, ie., Gules, on a fess argent, 
between three popinjays argent, thus omit- 
ting the three mullets on the fess. But this, 
as has now been seen, is an exception to the 
general rule as shown by such other 
Harleian MSS., and may well be irrelevant. 
Indeed, so far as tinctures are concerned, 
it supports the tinctures already shown. 

The Past Forgotten or Confused by 1590? 

The Earl of Scarbrough has recently at 
my request-been so good as to send me a 
series of nine photographs, which I desired, 
of passages in “ The Red Velvet Book” of 
the Lumleys, which was compiled during the 
years 1590-1600 on the instructions of, and 
apparently in some parts by the very hand 
of, John Lumley, Seventh Lord Lumley— 
of Generation XVII of the family—who 
died in April 1609. 

One of these photographs is of the here 
material part of the Lumley Family Tree: — 
the part commencing with Sir Roger de 
Lumley—of Generation VI—and Sibil née 
de Morewik his wife, and continuing 
through their said two sons, Sir Robert de 
Lumley and Roger de Lumley—of Genera- 
tion VII—to the succeeding Generation VIII, 
which included Sir Robert’s son, Sir 
Marmaduke de Lumley. Against each such 
Lumley is given a painting of his arms; a 
painting, that is to say, in accordance with 
the views of the past held by Lord Lumley 
in 1590-1600; and these undoubtedly sup- 
port the old theory that Sir Marmaduke 
was the first of the main Lumley line to 
break away from the ancient and original 
Lumley arms. The photograph shows as 
follows. Sir Roger de Lumley, Sir 
Marmaduke’s grandfather, is shown as 
bearing for arms the ancient and original 
arms of Lumley as above set forth, impaling 
Gules, a saltire vair, for his said wife’s arms 
of de Morewik. Their elder son, Sir Robert 
de Lumley, is also shown as bearing the 





said ancient and original arms of Lumley, 
and with these are impaled, in his case, 
Argent, a fess gules, between three popinjays 
(vert) collared (or), for his said wife’s arms 
of de Thweng. Their son, Sir Marmaduke 
de Lumley—so far as his arms appear in 
such photograph, namely, their dexter 
side—is shown bearing Argent, a fess gules, 
between three pOpinjays (vert) collared or, 
namely, the arms of de Thweng simpliciter, 
and with these are clearly impaled arms not 
within the photograph, namely, the arms of 
his wife’s family of Holand or Holland. 

Another of the photographs is of a note 
occurring opposite to the Pedigree of the 
Northants Branch of the Lumleys (whereas 
it should more appropriately have 
appeared as a note to the above-mentioned 
Family Tree) in “The Red Velvet Book,” 
as follows :— 

“This Marmaduke de Lumley the ” (son: 
this word being inadvertently omitted] “ of 
Robt. and Lucia after the decease of the 
said Lucia his mother and by the space of 
8 yeares wch remayned before his death (his 
owne armes of Lumley being relinquished) 
he used his mother’s armes of Thivenge ” 
[sic, quite clearly; for Thwenge], “ which 
also we have sene ” [i.e. seen] “ his posteryte 
to have done even to this daye.” 

Seeing that Sir Marmaduke died in 1370- 
71, the date of his thus alleged assumption 
of his said mother’s arms of de Thweng 
was 1362-63. 

In this same photograph, Roger de 
Lumley, Sir Robert de Lumley’s brother, 
and Founder of the Northants Branch of 
the Lumleys in March 1305/6 as aforesaid, 
is shown as bearing Gules, on a fess argent, 
between three birds (query variety; but, 
doubtless, popinjays) argent, as many 
mullets sable. 

That book, however, as already stated, 
was compiled during the years 1590- 
1600 by the then Lumley _representa- 
tive in Generation XVII of the Lumley 
family, and armorial facts of three centuries 
or so earlier may well have passed from or 
become confused in memory. 

Nor is such possibility or likelihood in 
any degree weakened by the fact that 
the shields of arms in the Lumley Monu- 
ments at Cheam, Co. Surrey—where that 
representative, namely, John, Seventh Lord 
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Lumley, of Generation XVII of the Family 
was buried, as also were his two wives, the 
second of whom survived him—tally with 
those appearing in “The Red Velvet 
Book ”’; for naturally he would see to it that 
they should correspond. The shields shown 
in those Monuments are all described by 
Mr. C. Sp. Perceval, op. cit., and those here 
material are described by him as follows: — 

Sir Robert de Lumley—of Generation VII 
—is given on p. 332 as bearing: “ Lumley 
ancient” (i.e., p. 332,'Gules six popinjays 
argent: see above), “ with” (i.e., impaling) 
“Argent a fess gules between three popinjays 
(vert) collared (or)” for Thweng. Sir 
Marmaduke de Lumley, his son, is given on 
p. 332 as bearing: “Lumley modern” 
(i.e., the arms of de Thweng) “ with” (i.e., 
impaling) “ Az. semée de fleur-de-lys, a lion 
rampant, guardant or,” for Holland. Sir 
Marmaduke’s son, Sir Ralph de Lumley, is 
given on p. 332 as bearing “ Lumley 
modern” (i.e., the arms of de Thweng), 
“with” (i.e., impaling) “(Gu.) a saltire 
(arg.),” for Nevill, his wife being Eleanor 
née Nevill, daughter of John Lord Nevill of 
Raby and sister of Ralph, Earl of West- 
moreland. 

But John Lord Lumley—of Generation 
XVil—and his co-adjutors may not have 
had the advantage—an advantage which 
has fallen to us in these later times—of 
having before them the notes from old 
Armorial Rolls to which I will now refer, 
and which entirely confirm me in the view 
which I expressed in my above-mentioned 
article on the evidence then before me. 


Fresh Light from the Old Armorial Rolls 

Your ever-helpful contributor, Mr. 
Francis W. STEER—who is warmly to be 
congratulated on his recent appointment as 
Assistant-Archivist for Co. Essex—after 
reading my above-mentioned article, has 
sent me the following valuable notes from 
“Some Feudal Coats of Arms,’ by Foster, 
published in 1902, p. 59, concerning the 
Lumleys, and p. 243, concerning the de 
Thwengs. Let me take the latter first, such 
being the better order for present purposes. 
The notes in question are as follows, words 
in square brackets being my own additions: 

Page 243. THWENG: 

Thweng, Marmaduke, of Kilton, banneret, 
baron 1310:—Gules, a fee argent between 





— — ante, 


three popinjays vert. (Nobility Roll.) All 
other Rolls give the reverse, namely, 
Argent, a fess gules, etc. 

Thweng, Marmaduke de (called John in 
the Roll), a baron 1307, bore at the Battle 
of Falkirk, 1298:—Argent, a fess gules 
between three popinjays vert. (Ashmole 
Roll and Jenyn’s Ordinary.) 

Thweng, Marmaduke, of Cornburgh 
(E.I, Roll [Edward I reigned 1272-1307]):— 
Argent, on a fess gules, between three popin. 
jays vert, as many escallops or. (Jenyn’s 
Roll.) 

Page 59. LUMLEY:— 

{[Lumley, Sir Robert de, of Co. Durham 
(E111: Edward III reigned 1327-1377) 
bore:—Gules, on a_ fess between three 
popinjays argent, as many mullets sable. 
See succeeding note.] 

Lumley, Marmaduke (R.II Roll [Richard 
Il reigned 1377-1399])}—{who seems clearly 
to be the said Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, 
though he died in 1370-71 as aforesaid]— 
Gules, on a fess between three popinjays 
argent, as many mullets pierced of the last. 
Sir Robert de (Lumley), of Co. Durham 
(EL [Edward III reigned 1327-1377 as 
aforesaid ]) bore the mullets sable [and bore, 
therefore, the arms which I have in the 
immediately preceding paragraph hereof set 
forth]. (Surrey & Parliamentary Rolls.) 

Lumley, Rauf—f[i.e., clearly, the said Sir 
Ralph de Lumley]—and Sir T. (R.II Roll 
[Richard II reigned 1377-1399 as afore- 


said]):—Argent, a _ fess gules between 
three popinjays proper. (Surrey and 
Atkinson Rolls.) 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 


whole matter? Let me endeavour to put it 
concisely; and I assume for the purpose that 
the “ Marmaduke Lumley” of the “RII 
| Richard II] Roll” was the said Sir Marma- 
duke de Lumley who died 1371-2. 


The Proper Conclusion from the Evidence. 

The Rolls just quoted seem to make the 
matter quite clear as follows: 

Sir Robert de Lumley, who married Lucy 
née de Thweng, was the first of the Lumley 
family to bear non-Lumley arms, bearing in 
fact gules, on a fess between three popinjays 
argent, as many mullets sable, correspond- 
ing with the arms on the seal used by him in 
connection with his said Charter in favour 
of his brother Roger de Lumley of March 
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1305/6 as aforesaid, and being the arms | 


adopted also by his said brother. Such arms 
are clearly based on the arms given by 
Foster, op. cit., p. 243 (quoted above) as 
those of Marmaduke Thweng, of Kilton, 
banneret, baron 1310, namely, per the 
Nobility Roll, Gules, a fess argent between 
three popinjays vert, with the slight addition 
of the three mullets on the fess for variance. 

Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, his son, fol- 
lowed his said father’s lead and bore Gules, 
on a fess between three popinjays argent, as 
many mullets pierced of the last;—the only 
difference between his said arms and his 
father’s said arms being that, whereas the 
mullets on his father’s fess were sable, the 
mullets on his own fess were pierced argent. 

The main point is that both bore three 
mullets on the fess and that both, therefore, 
adoped de Thweng arms with the slight vari- 
ance that both had the three mullets on the 
fess. 

I feel, therefore, satisfied that I was right 
in holding that Sir Robert de Lumley him- 
self was the first of the Lumley family to 
adopt the arms of de Thweng—albeit with 
such variance;—and he was followed in so 
doing by Sir Marmaduke, though I was un- 
aware of that fact when I wrote my above- 
mentioned article. 

These facts stand on record and are not 
to be displaced by the fact—assuming it to 
be a fact, as, in view of the seal of Sir 
Marmaduke referred to by Mr. C. Sp. Per- 
ceval, op. cit., 1868, p. 335, as quoted above, 
and in view of the note in “ The Red Velvet 
Book ” of the Lumleys also quoted above, it 
doubtless is a fact—that Sir Marmaduke late 
in life, namely in 1362-3, assumed his 
mother’s arms of de Thweng simpliciter, 
wherein there were no mullets, either sable 
or pierced, on the fess. 

Moreover, what I have now stated bears 
out further the view which I expressed in 
my article that Sir Robert de Lumley’s 
adoption of the arms above-given, namely, 
Gules, on a fess between three popinjays 
argent, as many mullets sable, was much 
more likely to be followed by his brother 
Roger de Lumley, the Founder of the 
Northants Branch, than had Sir Robert 
adhered to the ancient and original Lumley 
arms and his son Sir Marmaduke been the 
first to adopt such new arms. Roger de 
Lumley was much more likely to follow his 





brother than to follow a nephew in such a 
matter. > 
L. G. H. Horton-SMITH 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1, 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL IN 1846.—To 

the bibliography referred to at the refer- 
ence clxxii. 37, may be added: “A Letter 
to the Lord Bishop of Ripon, formerly Head 
Master of Harrow School, on the present 
state of Westminster School, by Maurice 
Swabey, Esq., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law.” 
(London, B. Fellowes, 1846). 

There is a copy of this Letter in the 
British Museum bound up with pamphlets 
on education, under reference number 8365. 
e. 1 (8). It is a sharp criticism of the 
School by an Old Westminster, propounding 
“a remedy . .. to correct many of the evils 
of its present decadence, I had almost said 
degradation.” He starts by complaining that 
“at the anniversary dinner on Saturday last 
there were no Bishops, Judges, or Generals, 
who had been alumni of Deans’ yard... 
the character of Westminster is deplorably 
low at our Universities... Are we not 
tempted to ask, can this be the School once 
illustrious under Busby, Markham, and Vin- 
cent, the cradle of Cyril Jackson and of 
Bishop Carey? . . . look at the locality from 
which our most respected families have fled 
to fairer fields.” The grievance that Swabey 
harps on most is that “ health and outdoor 
sports’ are unobtainable in the congested 
neighbourhood of the school, but in another 
passage he hints at other matters which look 
more like the real causes of his resentment, 
namely, “I pass by a Grammar which ex- 
cludes too many from giving the School a 
trial; and the more modern and generally 
useful education which may be obtained at 
King’s College.” F. H. Forstall in ‘ West- 
minster School’ (1884) refers to the “ West- 
minster Grammars” as “collections of much 
learning and many rules.” At the sale in 
1816 of the library of Dean Vincent, for- 


-merly Head Master, were included three 


‘“* Westminster Grammars,” Greek, 1763 and 
1798, and Latin, 1792. 

Finally, as a remedy for the troubles, 
Swabey proposes “that the College of St. 
Peter’s . . . should be removed to Harrow, 
and incorporated with that School. . . As 
regards the Governors of Harrow, I imagine 
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that we should offer to them, what alone 
they want to make their establishment 
second to none in the United Kingdom, in 
our Royal College. . .” It would be inter- 
esting to know Harrow’s reaction to this 
compliment. 

G. W. WRIGHT. 


LETIER TO ARCHIBALD CONSTA- 

BLE.—The following letter, the original 
of which is in my possession, owes its chief 
interest to the fact that the writer, Alexander 
Gibson Hunter of Blackness, figures some- 
what prominently in the early history of Sir 
Walter Scott and his publisher, the mighty 
Constable. Of Hunter, who was for a time 
Constable’s partner, Lockhart says that he 
was “a man of considerable intelligence and 
accomplishments, to whose personal con- 
nexions and weight in society the house of 
Constable and Co. owed a great accession 
of business and influence” (2nd edn., III, 
p. 155). It was, however, through his for- 
cibly expressed views—that Scott should 
adhere to his commitments to the firm, in 
the matter of the edition of Swift, before 
involving himself in other literary work— 
that led to the first serious breach between 
Scott and Constable. It falls to be recorded, 
too, that Hunter was a staunch Whig, a cir- 
cumstance that did not help to make his 
attitude any the more acceptable to the 
“Shirra.” Scott’s antipathy to Hunter has a 
deal to do with his plunge into commercial 
affairs, with Johnny Ballantyne as the 
figurehead of a publishing concern. Yet for 
all the misery that ensued, both Scott and 
Hunter were worthy men. 

Apart from the Scott association, the 
letter printed below may be of some interest 
to bibliophiles. It is at least amusing—and 
tantalising—to read of a First Folio priced 
at fifty guineas. 

My Dr Sir 

I have looked over my whole books again 
—and find the articles relating to Scotland, which 
I proposed to keep. so few in number & such as 
can have so little effect on a General Bargain, that 
it is perfectly unnecessary to enumerate them— 
MacAuley’s St. Kilda I have not; it is Buchan’s, 
1752—Sir James (Melville’s Mems. I wd wish to 
take out; Also the incompleat copy (Parts 1 & 3) 
of Watsons Scots Songs—These we can strike out 
of the Catalogue, if there be no objection— 

I hope we shall be able to arrange the price of 
that part of the Colln. to be parted with, without 
difficulty—I am perfectly satisfied to leave _ this 
Matter entirely to yourself; you know my ideas 





on the subject, perfectly—& I believe they are 
much the same with your own—The most difficult 
matter to ascertain, is the value of a few of the 
most valuable books; If these wont afford a price 
to tempt one to part with them, I submit to you 
that I had better keep them—They are few in 
number; and therefore with a view to save you 
any difficulty on this subject, I have divided them 
into two small Lotts—proposing that these Lotts 
be either taken entire at the Prices marked—or left 
out of the valuation altogether. 
Lot Ist. Princeps Homer — £105 
Hollingshed - 4 vols. 52 ” 10 ” 
Shakespear -1623- 
Ist edn. 52” 10” 
Caxton’s eon 
1 


482 40 
Caxtons Chronl. 1520 


£250"? =," 
Lott 2d. Hackluyt - 2 vols. £20” -” 
Kings Vale Royal 20” -” 


Erasmus’s Greek Test : 


Princeps, 1516 10" - —50”-” 





£300 "-” 
Having made no attempt to value the remaining 
part of the Colln. set aside to be parted with— 
(not even having counted the whole vols.) I submit 
that the best way is for you to price the articles 
separately, in a hasty manner, so as to give a 
general idea of the value of the whole—I know 
there is an objection to this, that some few of 
the Arts. must be under or over priced; but this 
on the whole is a matter of no consequence what- 
ever—And to them that shall think it so, I shall 
desire never to see the Catalogue again, after the 
price is struck and the Books counted after 
delivery, after which it ought to be BURNT; 
—‘ according to modern practise ’’—case of Lord 
| eee 


I am ever 


Loretto, 25th Feby. 1812. 


Yrs truly 
AG 


J. L. WEIR. 


RELICS.—Compared with what is known 

of the relics of such houses as West- 
minster Abbey, little indeed is known of the 
relics of St. Mary, Clerkenwell. Doubtless 
the treasures of this house were fewer, but 
what is known of them is known only from 
casual references. 

Dr. E. Power has discussed the impor- 
tance of relics in attracting the offerings of 
the pious. But the relics which belonged to 
Clerkenwell nunnery seem to have been 
less important in this respect than the mira- 
culous well at Muswell where their hermit 
collected offerings and sold wax. 

In 1269 Roger de Veer, prior of the hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem gave the nuns 
one of the six water-pots wherein Christ had 
converted water into wine. Considerable 
importance seems to have been attached to 
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this gift by the Hospitallers, for the fact is 
recorded against the name of prior Roger 
where it occurs in a list of the priors of the 
hospital at the end of the hospitallers’ cartu- 
lary, Cotton MS. Nero E. VI1 Another 
one of these water-pots was at Bobbio, 
though the Franciscan Salimbene remarked 
dubiously ‘ Whether it be so indeed, God 
knoweth, to whose eyes all things are naked 
and open.”2 

In the middle of the next century William 
de Langford left to the church of Clerken- 
well a vessel of silver in which was con- 
tained the blood of Christ crucified.5 Wil- 
liam de Langford had held a corrody at St. 
John’s Hospital’; to him prioress Joanne de 
Fulham had demised the whole manor of 
Blandford.6 

A certificate’ of plate, jewels and orna- 
ments dated 5 August 1552 mentions what 
appears at first sight to be another relic. 
This was a vestment of Thomas Becket, a 
saint more popular in London even than 
elsewhere, whose sister Agnes’? had been a 
benefactor of the nunnery. This vestment is 
of particular interest as Henry VIII had 
ordered the destruction of relics of St. 
Thomas Becket.2 But this vestment may 
have been only a vestment for an image of 
St. Thomas and not an actual relic of the 
Saint. For in the inventory of St. Martin, 
Dover, there is recorded ‘j cote for an 
image of St. Thomas, garnyshed with divers 
broches, rynges and other jewells, impleged 
to Robert Malyn. The nuns of Kings- 
mead, Derby, had part of the shirt of St. 


1 Brit. Mus. ,Cotton Ms. Nero E. VI, fol. 467v. 

2 Coulton, ‘ Five Centuries of Religion,’ III, 97. 

3 Williams, ‘ Early History of the Legal Quarter 
of London,’ I, 66, where Husting Roll 73, no. 125, 
is more fully described than in Sharpe, ‘Cal. of 
Wills,’ I, 489-490. 

4 L. B. Larking, ‘Knights Hospitallers of Eng- 
land,” p. 96. . 

5 See p. 944, 

6 P.R.O., Misc. 
vol. 498, fo. 40v-41. 

7 No, 257. 

8 See Wilkins, Concilia, III, 848. 

9 Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, in ‘ Inventories of 
(1) St. Mary’s Hospital or Maison Dieu, Dover, 
(2) The Benedictine priory of St. Martin New- 
Work, Dover, for Monks; (3) The Benedictine 
Priory of SS. Mary and Sexburga, in the island of 
Sheppey, for nuns, ‘ Archaeologia Cantiana, VII, 
287. But see op. cit. p. 295 for a ‘small pyx of 
sylver and parcell gylt with a relyke of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury’ in an inventory of Minster in 

pey taken on 27 March 27 Hen. VIII 


Books, Augmentation Office, 


Thomas of Canterbury which was good for 
women lying in.! W. O. HAssALL. 


THE FAMILY OF SIORDET.—My inter- 

est in this family was aroused by a 
charming miniature of an ancestress, Maria 
Julia Siordet, dressed “4 la Bergére,” a cos- 
tume described as that which she wore at 
the Court of Louis XVI. 

Most of what little information is known 
about this lady is contained in Dr. E. W. 
Ainley Walker’s ‘Skrine of Warleigh,” 
printed privately in 1936. She married, 
probably in 1776, as his second wife, Wil- 
liam Skrine, M.P. for Callington Borough, 
Cornwall, a young man of fashion and for- 
tune. By his first wife he was father of 
Lady Clarges, friend of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, whose portrait by Gainsborough figured 
in a notable robbery in 1938. By Maria 
Julia Siordet he had three children, whose 
descendants have been thoroughly docu- 
mented and tabulated in Dr. Ainley Walker’s 
book. 

In 1783 William Skrine shot himself after 
heavy gambling losses at Brooks’s, and soon 
after his wife is stated to have retired to 
Parma, and to have died there. In 1896 a 
miniature of her and her second son, Julian, 
painted in London in 1785 by (?) Perraotie, 
was sold by the executors of one of her des- 
cendants, and no trace of this miniature can 
now be found. Within the past year or so 
the miniature of her in court dress, referred 
to above, together with one of her husband, 
was stolen from the store where it had 
been housed during the war. Her likeness, 
therefore, is fading from the memory of her 
descendants, and is likely to be extinguished, 
unless either of the miniatures can be 
recovered. 

Efforts have been made to discover her 
parentage. The family of Siordet came 
originally from the Commune of Vers. ten 
miles south-west of Geneva. ‘ Notices Gén- 
éalogiques,’ vol. vii, by J. A. Galiffe, con- 
tains a pedigree of this family, and mentions 
three brothers. Jacques-Marie Siordet (1747- 
1832), Jacob Siordet (1758-1791), and Jac- 
ques-Louis Siordet (1764-1830), all of whom 
are stated to have emigrated and died in 
London. Possibly one of these men was her 
father. 








10 E. Power, ‘ English Medieval Nunneries p. 116. 
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The only other information about her | 


family is in an old letter which refers to a 
Miss Louise du Fée as being a relation of 
hers. She had at one time been a governess 
to the children of a well known wine mer- 
chant in King Street, St. James’s, and may 
have died at the Close, Norwich. 


A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY.—This was a' 


symbol of London’s wealth and com- 
merce, good government and wise adminis- 
tration, 

Although the Show has dwindled through 
the years to a shadow of its former glory, 
the banquet is still an important political 
event, with the Prime Minister as chief guest. 
It costs £4,000, half of which is defrayed by 
the new Lord Mayor and half by the two 
Sheriffs. 

In 1357 London’s Mayor feasted the four 
kings of England, France, Scotland and 
Cyprus. 

In olden times, England’s king generally 
attended the Banquet, the only exceptions 
being James II, George IV, and William IV. 
Charles I] was banqueted on nine separate 
occassions. 

It is interesting to trace historically the 
various features of the procession. 

Up to Henry VII, kings of England had 
lived at the Palace of Westminster, and as 
it was originally stipulated that the new 
Lord Mayor must present himself to the 
king or his justice, the route of the pro- 
cession was thereby settled for many cen- 
turies. The Lord Mayor rode on horseback 
till 1711, when Gilbert Heathcote drove in 
his own coach. The present one was built 
in 1757 and cost £1,065. 

In 1435 Sir John Norman started the 
fashion of going from the City to West- 
minster by water, having a luxurious barge 
built for the purpose, and being rowed by 
eighteen silver oars entirely at his own 
expense. 

The water pageants lasted for four-and-a- 
half centuries—the procession returning by 
land along Cheapside to Guildhill, the 


various water-chariots from the boats being 
mounted on wheels for the land journey. 

Until 1857 the Lord Mayor had a very 
ornamental State barge on the Thames. A 
model of this is to be seen in the Guildhall 
Museum. 





In early days the streets were cleared for 
the procession by men disguised as devil, 
who carried clubs and made way by casting 
squibs and various fireworks. 

Each great City Company undertook a 
certain section of the pageant, the Lord 
Mayor’s own Company making special 
efforts. When he belonged to the Fish- 
monger’s Company there was a fishing boat 
with fishermen drawing up nets filled with 
live fish, which were given to the crowd, 

Five whole islands, garnished with Indian 
fruit trees and spices, were once placed on 
the Thames when he belonged to the 
Grocers’ Company. 

Two important articles of table service on 
important occasions, in Whittington’s time, 
were the great Salt Cellar in silver gilt, and 
the big silver jewelled Nef containing the 
spices so much in favour for sprinkling over 
the food, both placed before the host at the 
high table on a raised platform. Guests 
had smaller ones set before them. 

Forks were used for serving the food only, 
until the reign of James I, when they came 
into general use. There were spoons, and 
knives were worn stuck in the girdle, and 
all were of very beautiful designs and 
workmanship, as was everything at this 
period. 

Carving was part of a page’s education 
and kings’ sons were actually taught to carve 
before their fathers at table. 

Pie-crusts were silvered and gilt. One is 
authoritatively said to have contained a 
whole roe deer, a rabbit, three capons, one 
gosling, six chickens, ten pigeons, a minced 
loin of veal, 2 lb. of fat, and twenty-six 
boiled eggs covered with saffron and 
flavoured with cloves. 

Goats, herons and peacocks were eaten, 
the latter skinned, the bird cooked and sewn 
again into the whole plumage to go to 
table. 

Grace was said before and after meals, 
and fingers, much used in place of forks, 
were washed in basins brought round to the 
tables by servants and pages. Each fresh 
course was heralded by trumpeters. 

Chaucer, who was Whittington’s contem- 
porary, speaks in praise of the Prioress who 
was such a dainty feeder that she did not 
dip her fingers in the sauce, nor let morsels 
fall from her lips, also that she wiped her 
lips so clean that when she drank there was 
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no grease therefrom floating in her cup! 
Both Shakespeare and Ben Jonson mention 
as a huge joke characteristic of their time, 
an old banquet custom of the King’s Jester 
leaping into a great bowl of custard. No 
mention is made of the after fate of the 
custard! 
WINIFRED SYKES. 


TREASURE TROVE—WHAT IT COM- 

PRISES.—In ‘Talk of the Day,’ on 5 
July, the Evening News dealt with the fourth 
century Roman silver turned up by the 
pough at Mildenhall, Co. Suffolk, which has 
been declared ‘“‘ Treasure Trove” by the 
local coroner. The British Museum was then 
awaiting delivery of it. 

It was delivered later in the same month 
and has since been on exhibition in a glass 
case at the Museum. It consists of dishes, 
spoons and goblets of silver, the great circu- 
lar “ Neptune ” dish forming the central 
exhibit in the case. 

“Tt is not commonly known,” stated the 
writer, “ that the Crown can claim only gold 
and silver as ‘ Treasure Trove,’ and it must 
be treasure that was hidden away and not 
publicly deposited, as would have been the 
case with anything found in a burial ground. 
Articles of any other material—even pre- 
cious stones—discovered in similar circum- 
stances belong rightfully to the finder, who 
may dispose of them as he wishes.” 

May this information be commended to 
Mr. Frank King, who, in his novel entitled 
‘Candidates for Murder’ (London: Robert 
Hale Ltd.), 1945, pp. 162 and 166, and cp. 
also p. 168, would appear—speaking through 
the mouth of one Dransfield, a pseudo-In- 
spector of Police, but in reality an up-to-date 
criminal—to regard jewels, so hidden away, 
as “ Treasure Trove” and, so the property 
of the Crown. 

Those interested in “Treasure Trove” 
may like to be reminded of the Celtic gold 
ornaments, discovered in 1896 by a farmer 
whilst ploughing his land just south of Lough 
Foyle in the North of Ireland, with which 
I dealt in my article ‘The Isle of Man and 
the Origin of its Name,’ at clxxxviii. pp. 255 
5qq. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smitn. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 





Readers’ Queries. 


AFTER CULLODEN.—The following is 

copied from what appears to be a con- 
temporary manuscript. Can Ensign Fraser 
or Lord B....d _ be identified? 


John Fraser, Ensign in ye Master of Lovat’s 
Regiment, was shot through ye thigh wth a musket 
bullet at ye battle of Culloden, and was taken 
prisoner after ye battle at a little distance from 
ye field and carried to ye house of Culloden, 
where a multitude of other prisoners lay under 
strong guards. There, he and some of the other 
miserable gentlemen, for some of them were gentle- 
men, lay with their wounds un-dressed for two 
days in great torture. Upon ye third day, he was 
carried out of Culloden House, and with eighteen 
of his fellow prisoners, flung into carts, which they 
imagined was to carry them to Inverness to be 
dressed of their wounds. They were soon unde- 
ceived: ye cart stopped at ye park dyke, at some 
distance from ye house. There they were dragged 
out of ye cart. The soldiers who guarded ym, 
under command of three Officers, carried ye 
prisoners close to ye wall or park dyke, along 
which they ranged upon their knees and bid ym 
prepare for death. The soldiers immediately drew 
up opposite ym—it is dreadful to proceed—they 
levelled their guns, they fired among them. Mr. 
Fraser fell wth ye rest, and did not doubt but he 
was shot, but as those gentlemen who proceeded 
thus deliberately in cool blood had their orders to 
do nothing by halves, a party of them went along 
and examined ye slaughter, and knocked out ye 
brains of such as were not quite dead, and observ- 
ing signs of life in Mr. Fraser, one of ym with ye 
but of his gun struck him on ye face, and dash’d 
out one of his eys, and beat down his nose fiatt, 
and shattered his cheek, and left him for dead. 
The slaughter thus finished, ye soldiers left the 
field in this miserable situation. Lord B....d 
riding out that way wth his servant espied some 
life in Mr. Fraser, who by that time had crawled 
a little distance from his dead friends, and calling 
out to him, asked what he was. Fraser told him 
he was an Officer in the Master of Lovat’s Corps. 
Lord B....d offered him money, saying he had 
been acquainted with ye Master of Lovat, his 
Colonel. Mr. Fraser said he had no use for 
money, but begged for God’s sake to cause his 
servant to carry him to a certain mill and cott- 
house, where he said he should be concealed and 
taken care of. The young Lord had the humanity 
to do so, and in this place Mr. Fraser lay con- 
cealed, and by God’s Providence recovered of his 
wounds and is by now a living wittness of as 
unparall’d a story in all its circumstances as can 
be met wth in the history of any age. Mr. Fraser 
is well known and his verasity atested by all Inver- 


ness people. 
P. D. Munpy. 


SMITH AND SON, GLOBE MAKERS.— 

Could any reader inform me if this firm 
has ceased business and if so, when? They 
were working at No. 63 Charing Cross 
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about 1790-1840, and produced several fine 
examples of globes and other geographical | 


aids. I would be grateful if anyone could 
give me any information which would lead 
to establishing any material which could be 
used. 

HENRY F. V. JOHNSTONE. 


ATACRE FAMILY.—Information is de- 
sired about the Rev. Edward Gatacre 
Gatacre, Salop, in Burke’s ‘Commoners ’ 
died before 1748. His arms are those of 
Gatacre, Salop, in Burke’s ‘Commoners’ 
(iii, 525), but he is not mentioned there. He 
evidently had some connection with Hert- 
fordshire. His widow, Elizabeth, died 24 
Oct. 1781 aged 87 and was buried at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hertford, as also were 
three of his daughters—Ann (married Slater, 
and died 18 May 1783 aged 67), Charlotte 
{died 28 July 1748 in 25th year) and Barbara 
(died -9 17-6,in 25th year). Another daughter, 
Elizabeth, married Rev. Edward Bourchier, 
M.A., Rector of Bramfield, Herts, 1740-75, 
and Vicar of All Saints’ Church, Hertford, 
Herts, 1741-71 (died 17 Nov. 1775, aged 68). 
She died 4 July 1790, aged 75. Tablet in 
Bramfield Church, with Gatacre arms, and 
they are also in St. Andrew’s Church, 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


MARMADUKE CARVER. — Can any 

reader give me any information respect- 
ing Marmaduke Carver who lived at The 
Pump House, Chesterfield, or in the neigh- 
bourhood near to that town, early in the 
eighteenth century? The family seems to 
have been well established and known in 
Derbyshire in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. One of Marmaduke’s daughters, 
Ann, was married to a member of a well- 
known family of Killamarsh in 1702, and 
several members of his family were painted 
by Wright of Derby, the artist, early in that 
century. I am told that the church at Ches- 
terfield was restored during the nineteenth- 
century and that unhappily, as in so many 
other cases, the monuments were removed 
and destroyed. It may be that some tablets 
or Carver memorials still remain in adjacent 
village churches. I believe that there were 
several generations of Marmaduke Carvers, 
and I know that the name Marmaduke has 
continued ever since in the family of the man 
whom Ann Parker married in 1702. 





If any of your Derbyshire readers can give 
me any information I shall be most interested 
and grateful, 


HuGH NELSON-Warp. 


SC HOOLBOYS AND SCHOOLGIRLS IN 
LITERATURE.—The excellent essay 
on ‘ Boys’ Weeklies’ in George Orwell’s re. 


| cently-published * Critical Essays,’ prompts 


me to inquire whether any readers know of 
any other works (either books, sections of 
books or articles in periodicals) dealing with 
the school story or the schoolboy or girl in 
literature from either a critical or an his. 
torical point of view. 

INQUIRER. 


DE. GEORGE CHEYNE.—This eminent 
physician and medical writer, born in 
1671, at Auchencruive, Aberdeenshire, and 
practised in London, in winter, and in Bath 
during the summer months, was a descen- 
dant of the ancient Cheyne family of In- 
verugie. I seek details of his descent. 
Whom did Dr. Cheyne marry and what 
issue had he? He died at Bath, 12 April 
1743, in his 72nd year. There was a Frances 
Cheyne of Bath, who was married to James 
Steuart, Esq., Keeper of the King’s Ward- 
robe in Scotland, and who died at the old 
Abbey of Holyroodhouse, 13 July 1750. He 
was the elder son (baptised 8 Feb. 1707) of 
John Steuart, Esq., Writer in Edinburgh. 
Was this Frances Cheyne a daughter of 
Dr. Cheyne? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


. COLEMAN ROMA.—I wonder if any 
reader can give me any information 
concerning an artist whose pictures are 
signed “‘ J. Coleman Roma,” and what is the 
value now of his pictures as such? 


A. ROBINSON. 


(CHRIST CHURCH, ACTON SQUARE, 

SALFORD.—This church, consecrated 
in 1831, retains its original seating and 
galleries, and in the middle aisle at its east 
end stands its old, high, two-decker pulpit 
of mahogany, almost cutting off the view of 
communion table from the congregation. 
What other similar pulpits are left? I be 
lieve there is one in St. James’, Chillingworth 
Road. Holloway Road, N., and that it occu- 
pies the same position. 
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The church has a fine spire of unusual | 


design. Who was its architect? 


S.R. 
(CROSS STREET CHAPEL, MAN- 
CHESTER.—A recent check of the 


archives of this chapel revealed that vol. i of 
the Trustees’ minute-books is missing. It is 
impossible to say when it disappeared. Any 
information as to its present whereabouts 
would be gratefully received. The volume 
covers the late eighteenth century. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


NICHOLAS BRAKSPERE.—Mkr. MICHAEL 

W. HUGHES suggests (cxci. 15) that the 
family tree of Pope Adrian IV (Nicholas 
Brakspere) has already been fully worked 
out. If so, can he tell us where Brakspere 
was actually born? For there is a place 
called “ Breakspears ” one mile west of Gor- 
hambury House; another “ Breakspear 
Farm” in Bedmond in the parish of Abbots 
Langley; and yet another “ Breakspear ” 
south of Harefield in Middlesex. 


J. A. SHEARER. 
SAMUEL STALKER BURNS.—He was 


Ensign, 33rd Foot, 1807; Lieut., 80th 
Foot, 1807; Capt., 80th Foot, 1819; retired, 





1821. Between 1823 and 1826 he entered 


the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, first | 


as a military officer and later as Supt. of | 
Police. He died at Hingoli, 21 June 1830, 
aged 41. His only daughter, Ann Magda- 
lene, married at Mysore, 20 Sept. 1828, 
Arthur Wyndham, son of Hon. William 
Wyndham and a lieutenant (later a major- 
general, died 1874) in the Madras Army. 
(Their son, Capt. William Wyndham, is in 
“Who’s Who, 1926, and ‘Kelly’s Hand- 
book,’ 1930). Details of his parentage, 





Marriage, etc., are asked for. 
H. BULLOCK. 


ST. HARMON’S CHURCHYARD, RAD- 

NORSHIRE.— The modern church 
with a twelfth-century stoup stands upon one 
of the oldest sites in Wales; “ St. Harmon ” 
‘being, a corruption from St. Garmon or 
Germanus. The churchyard is completely | 
circular. I should like any particulars of this | 


site and especially any folk-lore or pre- | 
Christian history connected with it. 


F. H. A. M. 


Replies. 


CLOTH OF REYNES. 


(s.v. ‘Lord Scrope’s Will, 1400 ’) 
(exc. 170, 218, 240, 261.) 


AS has been shown in the notes referred 

to above there was in the Middle Ages, 
and as late as 1685-6 (C. King Brit. Merch., 
1721, 1, 283), a linen called in England 
raines, Or cloth of raines, reynes, reyns, or 
the like, and on the Continent toile (tela) de 
Rains, Reins, Rems, Rens, Rensa, etc. The 
‘O.E.D.” 1933, s.v. Raines, says that the 
place of origin was Rennes in Brittany, while 
Continental and American scholars say that 
it was Reims. As far as.my desultory re- 
search has gone the identification with 
Rennes goes back at least to Joseph Ritson, 
Ancient Eng. Metric. Romanceés, 1802, Ul, 
p. 410, Glossary, referring to “ Your shetes 
shall be of clothe of rayne” (Squyr of lowe 
Degre, 1.842): “cloth of Rennes, a city of 
Britany. This cloth is notic’d by Chaucer 
for its particular softness.” W. W. Skeat, 
Chaucer, 1, 1894, p. 435, note on “ Reynes 
or Amyas ” (Rom. of the Rose 3826) writes: 
“ Reynes means Rennes in Brittany,” and 
p. 469, note on “every bere of cloth of 
Reynes” (Book of .the Duchess 255): 
“ Reynes, i., Rennes in Brittany; spelt 
Raynes in Paston Letters, ed., Gairdner, iii, 
358 [ed. 1904, vol. VI, 127, letter from Henry 
VII, 22 April 1489, copied by W. Paston: 
“Oure saide cousine, the Duchesse, is in her 
citee of Raynes ”]. Linen is still made there. 
L. F. Salzman, English Trade, 1931, p. 370, 
writes: “‘ The form of the name might apply 
to Rheims, but it is more probably intended 
for Rennes in Brittany, as that district has 
always been associated with linen manufac- 
ture.” Amongst the passages quoted by 
Skeat is the anonymous Our English Home, 
1860, p. 109: “ fine white linen of Reynes,” 
with the note: “‘ Hede shetes of Rennes’ 
are noticed among the effects of Hen. V. 
See Rot. Parl., iv, p. 228 [26 Aug. 1423, 1 
Hedeshete de Reyns veilx].” The mis- 





| quotation, Rennes, must be a slip or a mis- 


print, for the Index has “‘ Reynes or Rheims, 


| linen of, 92, 109.” 


No perfectly satisfactory statement that 
fine linen was woven at one place or the 


: other has been found by me. In support of 
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Rennes are the above statements by Skeat 
and Salzman, to which we may add, “ depuis 
ce temps (i.e., vers le milieu du moyen 4ge), 
la Bretagne est restée le pays de France ou 
l'on fabrique les meilleures toiles de lin.”, 
quoted from an unnamed work by A. 
Ysabeau in Larousse s.v. Lin, p. 529; and, 
from La grande Encyclopédie, s.v. Rennes, 
p. 412, “ L’industrie textile est representée 
par des filatures de chanvre et de lin.” 

A most important place in the commerce 
of Europe and the Near East was filled, at 
least till far into the fourteenth century, by 
the Fairs of Champagne and Brie, and it was 
in connection with these Fairs that I looked 
for light upon the source of this linen. The 
Fairs were thronged not only by native and 
Flemish merchants and manufacturers but 
also by those from Italy and from England, 
the chief offices of the ‘Seventeen Cities ’ 
being in London; and it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that most of the mentions of cloth or 
linen of Reynes known to me are in Italian 
or in English documents. F. Bourquelot, 
Etudes sur les Foires de Champagne, 1865, 
Ire partie, devotes pp. 281-4 to “toiles de 
Champagne”: “celles de Reims ont des 
mentions speciales,” with reference to “ Ton- 
lieu de Troyes, dans le Cartulaire de Michel 
Caillot, fol. 416.” (281); “ toies de Reims 
(Rensa) transportées a Majorque” (282); 
“toiles de Reims” in 1323 (282—Statuti ... 
di Pisa, II, 594); “ lienzos de Rainz ” (282— 
Mem. istoricas, 11, 72), and so forth, giving 
nine further specific instances on pp. 282, 
283. Pegolotti, Pratica della Mercatura, ed. 
A. Evans, 1935, has three mentions of linen 
from Campagna, with no explicit mention 
of Brittany. Della Guera di Chioza 1378-81, 
by the contemporary Dan. di Chinazo, tells 
of the capture by the Venetians at sea early 
in 1379 of 28 bales of Florentine cloth and 
45 bundles of tele di Renso, and again of 25 
bales of Florentine cloth and 60 bundles of 
ele di Campagna (Murat, XV, col. 747). 
P. E. Levasseur, Hist. du Commerce de la 
France, 1 ( -1787), 1911, does not seem to 
mention toile de Reims, but speaks of 
“toiles de Flandre, de Champagne, de Nor- 
mandie, de Bourgogne et de Soube” being 
carried to the Fairs, while his two or three 
references to Rennes are irrelevant to our 
subject. R. L. Reynolds, The Market for 
Northern Textiles, &c., in ‘ Revue Belge de 
Phil. et d’Hist.’ VIII, 1929, pp. 831-51, has: 





“Rheims linens were probably among the 
most important of the Champagne pro. 
ducts ” (839—with no ref.); and “ Tela de 
rems, sold at 7 solidi per canna, is named in 
one contract for 1197” (Reg. Diversorum, 
83v°). A list of “cloth producing centers 
mentioned in the Genoese registers,” occupy- 
ing pp. 833-44, includes Reims, but not 
Rennes nor any place that seems to be in 
Brittany. E. H. Byrne, Genoese Trade with 
Syria, &c. in ‘ Amer, Hist. Rev.” XXV, 1919. 
20, pp. 191-219, writes: “‘ The linen in de- 
mand in Syria came mainly from France, 
especially from Rheims ” (p. 217—with ref, 
Notar. Gugl. Cass., ff. 207, 212, 216v, 225y, 
26lv, 269). Here again there seems to be 
no reference to Brittany, and the same is, | 
think, true of the very detailed Tables (there 
is no index) of Bourquelot’s two stout 
volumes, and of the works of Heyd and 
Bratianu quoted on p. 261 above. 

Froissart, Histoire et Chroniques &c, 
Paris, 1574, IV, 239, has: “Il pensoit que 
fines blanches toiles de Reims seroient . . . 
recueillies 4 grand gré . . . chargez de fines 
toilles de Reims.” I have not seen this in 
the edition of 1495 (?), still less in a manv- 
script, but a hurried examination of the 1495 
(?) edition showed that the two places in 
question are regularly printed Reims and 
Renes respectively. Buchon’s edition of 
1853 (d’aprés les manuscrits) is the same, but 
in the list of place-names avec leur rectifica- 
tions “ Rains” is explained as Reims, while 
“ Rennes ” has no rectification. When Lord 
Berners published his English Froissart in 
1523-5, he changed this. Each of the two 
places is named more than forty times. 
Rennes is Renes, Rennes, Reynes, or Reyns; 
Reims has the same four forms with the 
addition of Raygnes, Raynes, Reines, 
Reinnes; and the form Reynes is used more 
than forty times, equally divided between 
the two places! But “fines toiles de 
Reims” has become simply “ fyne linnen 
clothes.” 

So the matter stood, with strong presump- 
tion, but not perhaps proof, in favour of 
Reims, when I had the good fortune to be 
advised to ask the help of Professor Paul 
Barbier of Leeds. He very kindly sent me 
at once two extracts from V. Gay, Glossaire 
archéologique, 1, 1887, I1, 1928, as follows: 
I, p. 583, “ 1420—Une grant piéce de fine 
toile de Rains qui puet faire de bien frangée 
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de soye et bordée d’or. (Inv. de Philippe le | folio of 1632 in 1849. 


Bon.) This is s.v. Draps-Reims. 
again there is no heading for Rennes. II, p. 
292. “1304—Duodecim manutergia simul 
connexa de opere Remensi. Una pecia de 
cortina Remensi. Una pecia de tela Remensi 
pro coverzeriis et na pecia de tela Remensi 
et due medie integre de eadem tea. Unum 
frustum de tela Remensi ... Una pecia 
curtine linee de Remis, (P. L. Galletti, Del 
Vesturario della santa Romana Chiesa, dis- 
corso, 1758, p. 65 et 71.)”— s.v. REIMS (serge 
et toile de). 

That there should have been some un- 
certainty in the minds of English writers is 
not perhaps, in view of the wonderful con- 
fusion of English spellings, surprising, but 
these last Latin examples decide the ques- 
tion, for Remensis and de Remis can only 
refer to Reims, and not to Rennes. 


A. C. MOULE. 


A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix, 193, 263, 

284).—Since putting this query, I have 
been able to refer to a copy of Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ book. It has given me the im- 
pression that the MS. is one of J. Payne 
Collier's numerous forgeries. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, whose good faith is unquestioned, 
does not give a description of the MS. of 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and the 
book consists almost entirely of some thirty 
quotations of differences from the Folio 
readings, They are suspiciously like Collier's 
Emendations from his Folio of 1632, and 
indeed one is actually found there: his 
emendation from Act 1, sc. 4, of Mrs. 
Quickly’s “ that I will.” The book does not 
describe any material differences in scenes 
or speeches between the MS. and the Folio, 
such as might have been expected, but in 
the list of Dramatis Personae, Mrs. Page is 
given the abbreviated Christian name of 
“Meg,” and her son appears as “ Billy,” 
which sounds curiously modern. 

The most suspicious circumstance is, how- 
ever, the provenance of the MS. Halliwell- 
Phillipps states that he purchased it in 
March 1842 from Mr. Proctor, “ who, I be- 
lieve, had obtained it from Mr. Rodd.” Mr. 
JAGGARD says that it was bought from John 
Rodd in 1843, but this is the date of Halli- 
well-Phillipps’ book. It was from Rodd that 
J. Payne Collier states that he obtained his 


Once | 








It would appear that there is a good case 
for the careful examination of the MS. 


S. Y. E. 


pick WHITTINGTON (cxc. 274, exci. 41). 

Miss SyKEs’ remarks on Whittington 
were very interesting, but 1 cannot accept a 
tonnage of 500 for a “cat” in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Aubin a French writer in 1702, and Key- 
more in 1601 (Dutch) both refer to a “catte” 
but put its tonnage at 30/100 tons. I should 
think even the Venetian galleys that came 
annually would scarcely reach this figure, 
and yet we are to accept this for a mere 
collier-coaster. And again I am doubtful 
about a “catte”’ having three masts, too. 
The Norwegian “ catte ” belongs to a period 
much later in nautical history, and was not 
unlike the seventeenth century carrack or 
the eighteenth century Indiaman, but 
Whittington had been in his tomb two hun- 
dred and fifty years at least before these 
vessels were seen. 

Among his duties, Whittington was a 
Customs Surveyor and had a “district” 
which took in the Abbey of Westminster and 
the Convent (Covent) Garden attached to it 
and from this he probably acquired nautical 
leanings. The cat (animal) story is, I 
imagine, derived from a well-authenticated 
Persian Gulf story that took place in the 
ninth century A.D., and most probably came 
back here with the Crusaders after their 
retreat from the Holy Land. Ibn Batuta, 
Benjamin of Tudela, and Sir Arnold Wilson 
(a twentieth century writer) all confirm this 
story. It seems an orphan boy, sometime 
about A.D. 850 to 870, stowed away on a 
baggala bound to Serendib (Ceylon) from 
his home on the Isle of Quaich or Kishm, 
in the Persian Gulf, and his only possession 
was a huge black cat. The vessel most 
probably sailed in January, as the monsoon 
in the N.E. quarter is then at its height, and 
swings into the S.W. about April, which 
would allow of a return to the Gulf before 
the next turn round in early November. 
Arriving in Ceylon, the local Sultan’s palace 
was swarming with rats, and the black cat 
soon cleared the palace of their unwelcome 
presence. For such an animal the Sultan 
gladly paid two sacks of rubies and gold, 
and, moreover, freighted a smaller dhow— 
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probably a bedeni—for the boy to sail home 
with. The lad and his widowed mother be- 
came very wealthy and eventually had a 
fleet of ships in the Indian trade. (I served 
in the Persian Gulf on H.M.S. Suzetta 
and heard this story also.) 

I think this is the germ of the Eastern 
story, though it is so long ago, and written 
records so rare to find 500 years ago even 
in the Empire Metropolis, that I doubt the 
full skein ever being unravelled. 


G. PERCIVAL-KAYE, F.R.G.S., 
late Lt., R.N. 


(GASCOIGNE ON MARCUS AURELIUS 

AND “ BOEMIA ” (exc. 264). — Your 
reviewer has well pointed out that the pas- 
sage in Gascoigne (which I am using in Cun- 
liffe’s edition, I, 454) is not satisfactorily 
explained by Dr. Prouty. Admitting that no 
absolute certainty is yet justified in the 
interpretation of the lines, 

And golden Marcus, he that swayed the Roman 

sword, 

Bare witness of Boemia, by credit of his word, 
I do feel able to offer what may be an 
acceptable interpretation; one that fits the 
poem. Upon reading the poem as a whole, 
I observe that Gascoigne seems to refer to 
a charming lady, praised by Marcus Aure- 
lius, who was also a resident of Rome. The 
philosophic emperor rarely praised lovely 
ladies, but he did indulge in a rather extrava- 
gant encomium of one woman — in 
‘Meditations,’ i, 17, he tells us of his good 
fortune in his wife! She was Faustina Jr., 
and Gascoigne refers to her by name in line 
22 of our poem. It has been a joke among 
the learned for many centuries that the 
emperor praised her; she had a rather ter- 
rible reputation for interest in good-looking 
men, from her husband’s colleague, Lucius 
Verus, to sundry gladiators and sailors. If 
she gets in a list of admirable women it will 
have to be by credit of the word of Marcus 
Aurelius. Because of its slightly jocular im- 
plications, the praise is very well known 
indeed. 

All this, of course, is well enough, but why 
suppose she could be called Boionia? The 
answer is rather complicated, but Gascoigne 
may have felt justified in using that name. 
Anna Faustina was daughter of the good 
emperor, adoptive father of her husband, 
Antoninus Pius. One of his numerous per- 





———_ 


sonal names (recorded in the ‘ Historiae 
Augustae ’) was Boionius. This name is con. 
nected with the tribe of the Boii, who also 
gave Bohemia its name. Faustina had 4 
right to it; and it seems to me highly likely 
that some Renaissance writer (maybe Gas. 
coigne himself) was bold enough to assume 
she did use it, and that he thought Boemia a 
form that could be justified. Reference toa 
source earlier than Gascoigne, where Faus- 
tina is called something like Boemia is of 
course desirable. But meanwhile my ex- 
planation has the advantage of requiring no 
assumption beyond the idea Gascoigne used 
an unusual but not inexplicable name for the 
wife of Marcus Aurelius. Incidentally, what- 
ever her reputation, surviving portraits assure 
us that she was very beautiful. 


THos. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


MASTER JAMES OF SPAIN (cxc. 281).— 

James of Spain (de Ispania or de 
Hispania) was the son of Alphonso X, king 
of Castile, and nephew of Eleanor of Castile, 
wife of Edward I; he was therefore first 
cousin to Edward II. He held sixteen livings 
and other ecclesiastical preferments in Eng- 
land, among them the rectory of Rothbury 
in Northumberland which he held from 1283 
to 1321. He died in 1332. See ‘ Fasti 
Dune!menses,’ Surtees Society, vol. cxXxxix. p. 
68; ‘A History of Northumberland,’ pub- 
lished by the Northumberland County 
History Committee vol. xv, p. 318. 


M. H. Dopps. 


QUTDOOR VINE CULTURE IN ENG- 

LAND (exc, 190, 237; cxci. 19).—Devon 
may be added to the list of counties believed 
to have had vineyards. The places con- 
cerned include: Bere Ferrers, Bideford, 
Dartington, Exeter, Holsworthy, Kingskers- 
well, Paignton, Plymouth and Seaton. 


DUTY ON HATS (cxc. 237).—The term 

“hat” can hardly be of only modern 
usage as applied to women’s headgear, if we 
recall Chaucer’s description of the Wife of 
Bath: 


Twimpled wet, and on hir head an hat 
As brood as is a bokeler or a targe. 


D. H. ALLPoRT. 
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The Library. 


The Small Sword in England. By J. D. 
Aylward. (Hutchinson’s Scientific and 
Technical Publications. 30s.) 


THIS book is a welcome addition to the 

very limited and far from satisfactory 
literature of the small sword. Actually in 
his preface the author pays a somewhat un- 
deserved tribute to the writers of the two 
other works on the subject, the Bashford 
Dean catalogue of the small swords in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, and the 
‘Handbook of Court and Hunting Swords,’ 
by P. Carrington Pierce. There was there- 
fore ample place for a further book on the 
subject. 

Small swords have always been neglected 
by the collector who, though he has now 
recognised the qualities of eighteenth century 
firearms, has yet to show much interest in the 
“armes blanches” of that period. In this 
connection, it should perhaps be mentioned 
that the prices fetched by the small swords 
at the recent sale of part of the late Baron 
de Cosson’s collection indicated that there 
are enough collectors to: give rise to keen 
competition, when fine pieces come on the 
market. Though small swords of the cigh- 
teenth century display little variation in 
form, they offer to the student of applied 
ornament the greatest variety of interest and 
subject. Almost every technique known to 
the metalworker was employed in their pro- 
duction; they are found with hilts of steel, 
brass, bronze, silver, silver-gilt and even 
gold. Of these, the finer steel hilts are chis- 
elled and damascened in silver and gold. 
Small swords, unlike earlier swords, are not 
interesting on account of the general outline 
of the hilts but rather on account of the 
detail of the decoration. The art of chisel- 
ling, damascening and inlaying steel with 
precious metals was probably never brought 
to a higher pitch of excellence than .was 
attained by the French craftsmen of the 
eighteenth century, and the swords illustrated 
in Figs. 14 to 17 are doubtless fine examples 
of such work, but the illustrations give us no 
idea of their quality. | Furthermore, the 
great majority of the hilts illustrated are in 
private collections, so that the student has 
no oportunity to examine the evidence upon 





| ; ‘ : , 
| which the conclusions in this book are based, 





, as would have been possible had examples 


from our extensive public collections been 
chosen. The author has also an unfortunate 
habit of making a point by describing at 
length examples from his own collection 
which he does not illustrate; examples 
drawn from the extensive Bashford Dean 
catalogue with its excellent illustrations 
would have been more useful. 

This book contains a great deal of new 
information, though sometimes in a rather 
undigested form. The title itself, ‘ The 
Small Sword in England,’ presents rather a 
problem, since it clearly includes not only 
those produced in England, but also those 
imported into England for sale at the time. 
The author deals briefly with French small 
swords, illustrates a Dutch hilt also, but does 
not touch upon German hilts. The present 
reviewer is nevertheless inclined to think 
that not a few of the chiselled and gilt hilts 
which are usually given to French craftsmen 
may in fact be the work of German steel 
chisellers. Owing to the small scale of the 
illustrations, it is not possible to recognise 
any of possible German origin in the book, 
but Nos. M195-1928 and M2726-1931 in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum are examples 
of such hilts. 

How many of the French small swords 
illustrated were actually here in the eigh- 
teenth century must inevitably be a matter 
of speculation. They have been imported by 
dealers and collectors in large numbers dur- 
ing the last hundred years and only a smali 
proportion of those now here can have any 
historical association with this country. Only 
where a French hilt is fitted with a scabbard 
bearing the name of an English sword cutler 
or bears some other contemporary inscrip- 
tion can one be sure of one’s ground in re- 
garding a foreign small sword as having 
been used in England during the eighteenth 
century. One such is the small sword No. 
M.193-1928 in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which bears the arms of the Dukes 
of Rutland etched upon the blade. 

Although the finest hilts of chiselled steel 
encrusted with gold can be described only as 
of a type worn in England, and not actually 
made in England, many fine silver-hilted 
small swords were made in England in the 
hundred years from 1680 to 1780, when 
silver began to give way to cut steel as a 
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material for hilts. The earliest English silver- 
hilted sword illustrated (Fig. 33) is a small 
sword without hall-mark which the author 
dates at 1685, though he gives no grounds 
for his choice of this particular year rather 
than any other in the last two decades of the 
seventeenth century. He is probably correct 
in dating the introduction of the small sword 
to the reign of Charles Il. A silver-hilted 
sword in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(No. M153-1937) with London hall-mark for 
1676-7, though it resembles the small sword 
in proportions, has not yet the pas d’ane 
guard, which is characteristic of the fully 
developed small sword, and does therefore 
indicate that the small sword was not at that 
date fully established. 

The evolution of the silver-hilted small 
sword is one of the few elements in the his- 
tory of arms and armour which can be 
traced with certainty. The majority of them 
bear hall-marks and can therefore be 
assigned to an exact year. One feature 
which would however have warranted more 
detailed treatment is the evolution of orna- 
ment on small sword hilts. Some exceed- 
ingly interesting designs from Mathew 
Boulton’s pattern book are illustrated but 
there are many pattern books by French 
masters such as Jean Berain, Juste-Auréle 
Meissonnier or Jean Pouget which would 
have thrown considerable light upon the 
origin and dating of the various phases in 
the ornament of small sword hilts. 

The author has evidently made an exten- 
sive study of the literature of the period, 
and perhaps the greatest value of the book 
lies in the wealth of contemporary sources 
which are quoted. His work is remarkably 
comprehensive and covers not merely the 
history of the small sword but methods of 
manufacture and an account of the masters 
of fencing who used it. The lists of names 
and addresses of sword cutlers in Appendix 
A is valuable, It is,regrettable that the pre- 
cise relationship of the dates given in the 
case of each sword cutler is not made clear. 
As it is, the single date given might be that 
of birth, death or of a dated example of 
the sword cutler’s work. 

In spite of certain defects which have 
been indicated above, there is no doubt that 





this book with its wealth of new materi 
is an important addition to the literature q 
the subject. 


Some Chapers in Cambridge Medical Hi 
tory. By Sir Walter Langdon-Brown 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) 


VEN those of us who received our nur 
ture elsewhere do not fail to ackno' 

ledge the immense indebtedness of medicin 
to the University of Cambridge. In our o4 
day the names of Clifford Allbutt and Humé 
phry Rolleston are alone enough to rend 
illustrious the chair they successively oce 
pied, and before them an unbroken traditia 
reaches back through Paget, Haviland, 
erden, Glisson, and Gilbert to John Cai 
who flourished half-a-century before 
published De Motu Cordis. It is indeed 
fitting that Sir Walter Langdon-Brown, who 
inherits and sustains this great tradition, 
should collect for publication in volumé 
form the series of papers relating to Cam. 
bridge medical history which he delive 
before the Royal Society of Medicine, in the 
Preceedings of which body most of them: 
have previously been pubiished. From @ 
book so replete with fascinating detail it ig” 
perhaps invidious to cull particular passages, 
but the reviewer confesses to have been’ 
charmed by Dr. John Rutty’s conclusion (in 
1740) that a celebrated remedy was “...@ 
Composition operose and troublesome, seve 
eral Parts of it being of little or no Use, and 
others plainly calculated to disguise the rest.” 
Allbutt’s reminiscence of Charlotte Brontt 
“as dull as a governess ought to be,” Har 
ley’s extraordinary anticipation in the midd 
of the eighteenth century of Head’s neur 
logical discoveries 150 years later, Shore’s 
students timing his demonstrations with @ 
stopwatch, and, sad reflection on our times 
the brief allusion to the fact that when tf 
President was installed in 1941 he was “th 
first for nearly four centuries who did‘né 
receive at the hands of the Senior Censol 
the silver caduceus, the gift of John Cais 
which the President alone may carry” f@ 
this historic emblem was then buried for if 
protection against the effects of enemy 
action. ¥ 
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